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THIS WEEK, Here are preserved many details worth hav- 
The Second Baynard’s Castle .. .. .. 164 | ing of the more obscure painters of the time, 
A Tutor from Rheims .. .. .. .. .. 168 | some of them supplementing or correcting 
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Memorabilia. 


()8 March 7 of this year falls the bi- 

centenary of the birth of a painter whose 
history may be accounted something in the 
nature of a triumph of mind over matter. He 
is Edward Edwards, son of a Shrewsbury 
carver and chairmaker working in London. 
He began life as a weakly and deformed 
child, and he never grew to the stature of a 
normal man. He had had some training in 
drawing, when, in 1760, he lost his father and 
was compelled to take upon himself the main- 
tenance of his mother and sister. He opened 
an evening school for drawing; worked as a 
student in the academy at St. Martin’s Lane, 
and in 1763 was employed by John Boydell to 
make drawings for engravers. Next came a 
definite success, the gaining a premium for the 
best historical picture in chiaroscuro from 
the Society of Arts. After some years he be- 
came an associate of the Royal Academy, 
where his talents were held in esteem. A 
friend enabled him in the ’seventies to spend 
over a year abroad, mostly in Rome. He now 
often exhibited at the academy, his pictures 
being of very various descriptions; and he 
further did a considerable amount of work 
for the decoration of great houses. His ambi- 
tion to become a great historical painter was 
thwarted by his domestic responsibilities, 
which forced him to do anything that came 
to hand for money. In 1788 he was ap- 
pointed professor of perspective at the Royal 
Academy—a subject on which he published 
a treatise. He was a likeable person who, by 
way of relaxation, was an accomplished 
etcher, a writer of verses and a good per- 
former on the violin. He died at the end of 
1806, to the last cheerful and courageous, but 
heavily burdened and poor. In 1808 ap- 
peared the work which constitutes his most 
important claim to the interest of students of 
art—the ‘ Anecdotes of Painters,’ which he 
intended as a continuation to Walpole’s work. 


what is found in Walpole. The number of 
portrait-painters commemorated is remark- 
able—some of them having had but little in 
the way of training before they took up por- 
trait painting. Edwards has also collected 
particulars of many foreigners. An extended 
piece, interesting from the light which 
Kdwards’s remarks throw on his own judg- 
ment, is the account of Reynolds, 


‘THE Cambridge University Press is circu- 
lating a beautifully printed and illus- 
trated brochure sketching the evolution of 
Cambridge publishing, and the inauguration 
of Bentley House in the Euston Road as the 
new publishing house of the Press. Its name 
is derived from the Richard Bentley, who, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, organ- 
ised the Press, set up the printing house, and 
established the Press Syndicate, the body of 
resident graduates by which, to this day, the 
Press is governed. (A portrait of Bentley 
forms the frontispiece.) The first London 
publishing house of the Cambridge University 
Press was established in 1872 at 17, Pater- 
noster Row. Thence, in 1884, a move was 
made to a larger publishing house in Ave 
Maria Lane, which again, in 1905, was given 
vp for a building in Fetter Lane. Bentley 
ouse became the London Centre of the Cam- 
bridge University Press on February 14, 1938. 
In the 1870’s (the brochure tells us) the cata- 
logue of the Syndics’ publications contained 100 
items, to-day it contains some 5,000; in the 
1880’s the first traveller was engaged, to-day ten 
are employed; the premises in Paternoster 
Row consisted of the ground floor and base- 
ment of a single house. Bentley House stands 
on the site of five houses and contains five 
floors comprising more than 47,000 square feet. 
The concluding paragraph tells us that the 
traditional Cambridge custom is still pre- 
served of offering an award of one guinea for 
the first detection of a misprint in any cur- 
rent Cambridge edition of a Bible or Prayer 
Book. 


()NE of the best papers in Great Thoughts 
for March is that by Professor R. M. 
Dawkins (a first instalment) on ‘ Frankish 
Cyprus.’ He begins by setting over against 
one another the various elements—mutually 
so widely alien—which by their combination 
go to make Cyprus of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries a scene of such extraordin- 
ary variety and freshness of appeal. As he 
puts it 
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in Cyprus ‘t befell that after the Crusades a 
French noble family reigned over a people of 
Greek Byzantine traditions, and this island 
was set at the very edge of the oriental world 
of Islam. Native Byzantine Christianity, too, 
was face to face with intrusive bodies of 
Christians from the East with Jacobites, 
Armenians and Nestorians; all over these was 
set Latin Christianity and a feudal régime; 
just across the sea was the aggressive Islamic 
power of Syria and Egypt. 

The results of this mingling of elements 
were manifold as Professor Dawkins shows. 
One of them was the bitter wrangling of the 
antagonistic ecclesiastics; another was the 
enervation of character produced by the inter- 
mixture of races (for the Franks began to 
intermarry with the Orientals) and possibly 
by the delightful climate of the island and its 
great wealth. ‘‘ Cypriot ’’ became a term of 
reproach, whether for effeminacy, pride, or 
cheating. 


M Blackwood’s Magazine for March we 

take a few items out of many in Mr. 
Justice Ostler’s paper on ‘ Crocodiles.’ The 
writer, one starlit but moonless night, hearing 
hippo roar near by, went down to a river-bank 
to get a shot. Not seeing anything, he sat 
on the edge of the bank with his feet over 
the river, waiting. Suddenly there was a 
heavy splash, and a black form shot up out 
of the water right under his feet. He hastily 
drew them up, and as he did so heard the 
jaws of a crocodile come together underneath 
them with a snap like a steel trap. The bank, 
he ascertained next day was a good 7ft. high, 
and the leap must have been nearly 6ft. 

In a me | pool cut off from a lake, with 
their heads under a projecting rock, the 
writer once found six tiny crocodiles, no more 
than 10ins. long, but perfect in their kind. 
They were caught, and in their fright. emitted 
mewing sounds like strong kittens. They bit 
each other savagely; one attacked a man. 
Its teeth were like needles §th of an inch 
long, and its jaws had to be prized open to 
induce it to let go. 

A paragraph is given to the tame crocodile 
in the lake near Entebbe, which is supposed 
to be one of a crocodile band which in pre- 
missionary days grew fat on the human vic- 
tims supplied them by the king. He was 
used by the natives, less than a year before 
Mr. Justice Ostler saw him, as arbiter in 
an ordeal. A boy was brought before him 
accused of theft; and when the monster tore 
off his arm, the poor wretch was held un- 
doubtedly guilty. He recovered, however, ban- 
daged and tended by a friendly missionary. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE SECOND BAYNARD’S CASTLE. 


T is nag ogee how little attention has been 
given by writers on Old London to the 
second Baynard’s Castle. Such references as 
are made to it by Loftie, Wheatley, Harben, 
and even Kingsford, are slight and often 
misleading ; and no writer has got it properly 
into foous as the last royal palace in the City 
of London or, as the Queen’s House in 
London, the precursor of Somerset House and 
Buckingham Palace. Even the passing of 
Baynard’s Castle from the Crown is invari- 
ably described incorrectly. The notes set out 
here are based mainly on entries in the 
Patent Rolls, the Rolls of Parliament, and 
the State Papers of Henry VIII. 

The second Baynard’s Castle originated as 
an inn or mansion of Roger Mortimer, fourth 
Earl of March and Ulster, and _ heir pre- 
sumptive of Richard II. Roger was Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, where he was killed in 
battle in 1398. His son and heir, Edmund, 
the fifth Earl, being then a child of seven, 
the vast Mortimer estates passed to the cus- 
tody of the King, and after the deposition 
of Richard, Henry of Bolingbroke saw to it 
that the youthful Earl of March—the right- 
ful heir to the throne—was kept in safe cus- 
tody as well. The earliest reference to the 
Thames Street inn seems to be a confirma- 
tion of 9 Henry IV. of the purport of a 
document written by the first wife of Sir 
John Tiptoft, which states that the document 
was dated Jan. 16, 1408, at London, ‘‘ in the 
inn of the Earl of March.’”’ Tiptoft, who 
was treasurer of the household and chief 
butler, and had been Speaker, stood high in 
the favour of Henry IV, and the inference 
is that he was in temporary occupation of the 
inn, 

Shortly after the accession of Henry V, 
and through the friendship of that King, 
Edmund, Earl of March, came into his 
inheritance, but he did not live long to enjoy 
it. Like his father, he was appointed Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and in Ireland he died of 
the plague in 1425. He left no issue. Again 
the Mortimer estates passed to a minor, 
Richard, Duke of York, son of Edmund’s 
sister. Meanwhile, Henry V had died, leav- 
ing a child to succeed him, with Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, as Regent. 
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In the year that the Earl of March died 
the Thames Street inn was granted, by the 
advice of the Council, to Catherine of Valois, 
the Queen Mother. It is described as an 
inn in the City of London which lately be- 
longed to the Earl of March, deceased, and 
was in the King’s hands by reason of the 
minority of the Duke of York. Catherine 
had to maintain the buildings and the gar- 
den. Her tenancy would have expired in 
1432. Her association with Owen Tudor, 
however, debarred the publicity of residence 
in the City of London; but, apart from this 
consideration, in 1428 a fire—recorded in the 
Chronicle of St. Albans and elsewhere— 
broke out in the ward of Baynard’s Castle 
and damaged the Duke of York’s mansion. 
It was at this time that Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, rebuilt the inn, and seemingly 
added adjoining property to it, not for his 
ward the Duke of York, but for himself. At 
“the place which he had builded at Bay- 
nardescastell ’? the good Duke Humphrey of 
the populace took up his residence when in 
London. When the Duke of York came of 
age and sought livery of part of his estates, 
he was called wpon to pay a pretty stiff sum 
to Humphrey and the King. Baynard’s 
Castle became associated with the plots and 
intrigues, the art and learning, and the 
science and necromancy to which the restless 
energy of the talented but unstable brother of 
Henry V was applied. Humphrey died in 
disgrace at Bury St. Edmunds im 1447, and 
by his attainder his possessions came to the 
Crown. Besides the City mansion, he seems 
to have retained other property that be- 
longed to the Duke of York, for which he 
had obtained leases from the Crown. In this 
he was probably helped by the absence of 
Richard in France. 

The Thames Street property—‘“‘ all the inn, 
dwellings, houses, buildings, lands, and tene- 
ments, together with the gardens and appur- 
tenances thereof, in the parish of St. 
Andrew, in the ward of Baynardescastell ’’— 
was bestowed upon the newly-founded King’s 
College of Henry VI at Cambridge. Here 
the state of affairs becomes confused, how- 
ever, for in 1453 a house called Baynard’s 
Castle, with its appurtenant gardens, was 
granted by the King’s letters patent to 
Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and there 
are Acts of Resumption affecting the college. 
Moreover, the Duke of York—now a very 
important personage indeed—was back in 
England, after a brief sojourn in Ireland 


as Lieutenant. What emerges is the fact 
that Richard, Duke of York, Protector of the 
Realm, rightful King, and recognised suc- 
cessor of Henry VI, was established in the 
so-called Baynard’s Castle and living there, 
as Stow puts it with unconscious truth, as in 
his own house. The Edmund Tudor to whom 
the mansion had been granted was the elder 
son of Catherine of Valois by Owen Tudor. 
He was thus a half-brother of Henry VI, 
which explains the grant and attests the 
friendship of the gentle King for the son of 
his unhappy mother. Edmund died at Car- 
marthen in 1456, and his posthumous son 
was to become the King, Henry VII, who 
rebuilt Baynard’s Castle. 

Henceforth, until Bosworth Field ended the 
tumult of the Roses, the Thames Street man- 
sion was literally the House of York. It 
was about this time that it became generally 
known by the name of the City ward in which 
it was situated. It will be seen that there was 
no connection between the palace of the later 
Plantagenets and the Norman stronghold of 
the same name that had been held in turn 
by the Baynards and the Fitzwalters and 
whence the ward derived title. 

The second Baynard’s Castle began as the 
inn of an Earl of March, and its possession 
was usurped by a Duke of Gloucester. The 
chief historical events enacted within it subse- 
quently were the recognition of an Earl of 
March as King, as ward IV, and of a 
usurping Duke of Gloucester as King, as 
Richard III. Shortly after his accession 
Edward granted Baynard’s Castle to his 
mother, Cicely Duchess of York, who held it 
at the time that the crown was offered to 
Edward’s perfidious brother by the citizens of 
London. 

The Duchess Cicely spent most of her time 
at Berkhamsted Castle, and an_ interesti 
survey of the household management an 
domestic economy of the period is presented 
by the book of her household expenses there. 
On her death in 1495 Baynard’s Castle re- 
verted to the Crown, and soon afterwards 
Henry VII demolished what seems to have 
been a rather miscellaneous collection of 
buildings and erected on the site a new Bay- 
nard’s Castle which, to judge from engravi 
of it, must have been far more castle-like in 
appearance than Duke Humphrey’s mansion 
and its additions, 

It seems strange that Stow should have con- 
fused the royal palace with the Norman cas- 
tle, the more so because in his youth he must 
have been familiar with old people who could 
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recaill the mansion that was so closely asso- 
ciated with the House of York. 

On the marriage of Henry VIII with 
Katharine of Aragon, Baynard’s Castle—now 
called a mansion and castle—became part of 
the jointure of the Queen, and as such it 
passed in turn to the five consorts of Henry 
VIII who succeeded her. To Katharine of 
Aragon Baynard’s Castle was already fami- 
liar, for here she and Prince Arthur had 

assed a few days after their marriage at St. 
?aul’s in 1501. A pathetic entry in the State 
Papers is an instruction of Henry VIII for 
view to be taken of the wardrobe stuff 
remaining in Baynard’s Castle ‘‘ which late 
was the Princess Dowager’s.’’ Some of the 
items in the inventory that was made are 
marked as having been delivered to the King 
or the new Queen. Among other things re- 
ceived by Henry was a set of red and white 
ivory chessmen, while the Queen—Anne 
Boleyn—appropriated several articles of em- 
broidery, some of which may have been 
worked by Katharine herself, 

On June 8, 1536, after the execution of 
Anne Boleyn, Baynard’s Castle was ‘‘assured’’ 
to Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, the 
King’s son by Plizabeth Blount, an attendant 
of Katharine of Aragon. The young Duke 
was a great favourite with his father, and 
there is reason for believing that Henry enter- 
tained a design of making him heir to the 
throne, in the event of his having no male 
issue by marriage. The boy was allowed to be 
present at the execution of Anne Boleyn. Two 
months afterwards, to the anguish of the 
King, the Duke died at St. James’s Palace, 
after a short illness. When this bereavement 
is borne in mind, the joy of Henry VIII on 
the birth of Prince Edward will be the better 
understood, 

In his account of Westminster, Stow 
alludes to Scotland Yard as having been so 
called from a house that stood here for the 
reception of the Kings of Scotland, and he 
goes on to say that it was occupied by Mar- 

aret, Queen of Scots, when she came to 

ondon to visit her brother, Henry VIII. As 
a matter of fact, Margaret was lodged at 
Baynard’s Castle, as the records attest. The 
legendary associations of Scotland Yard have 
now been dispelled altogether by the latest 
volume of the L.C.C. Survey of Westminster, 
which demonstrates that there is no evidence 
to support the alleged connection with the 
Scottish kings. Some few years ago the 
present writer drew attention to this lack of 
evidence. ‘‘ Scotlands ’’ are fairly common in 


England—there are several in the London area 
—and the assumption is that the name con- 
notes land that was subject to some special 
scot or tax. 

The final matrimonial venture of Henry 
VIII had a bearing on the future history of 
Baynard’s Castle, for by letters patent of the 
new Queen Consort, Sir William Herbert was 
appointed keeper of her “‘ castle called Bay- 
nard’s Castle in the City of London.’’ Her- 
bert’s wife was Anne Parr, the sister of the 
Queen. 

This Sir William Herbert, who came of a 
Welsh family, had risen high in the favour 
of Henry VIII, by whom he was made a 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber and 
knighted. His marriage with Anne Parr, 
who—like her royal sister—was a lady of con- 
siderable discretion and ability, helped to 
promote his fortunes at Court, though Sir 
William himself was not lacking in ambition 
and perspicacity, as his career during the 
troublous reigns of Edward VI and Mary, 
with the plots and counterplots of the new 
baronage, testified. | Henry appointed him 
one of the twelve privy councillors who were 
to advise his successor, Edward VI. He was 
one of the executors of Henry VIII, and 
attended the funeral of that sovereign as a 
mourner, riding in the chariot with the coffin. 
He had dusole been granted many estates 
by Henry and he received a good share of 
other ‘‘ grants’’ made by Edward VI. Her- 
bert was among the barons ranged against the 
Protector Somerset, whose condemnation and 
execution he did much to effect. On Oct. 10, 
1551, he was created Baron Herbert of Cardiff, 
and on the morrow Earl of Pembroke. The 
chief memento of the Protector Somerset to- 
day is the modern version of the palace that 
he built in the Strand. 

The Earl of Pembroke was keeper of Bay- 
nard’s Castle. On Oct. 15, 1551, the King’s 
Councillor, William Earl of Pembroke, Lord 
Herbert of Cardiff, K.G., was granted—‘‘ for 
services rendered to Henry VIII and_ the 
King ’’—the house and mansion called Bay- 
nard’s Castle, with its gardens, curtilages, 
and ground, in the parish of St. Andrew next 
Baynard’s Castle, late of Katharine, late 
Queen of England, to be held by him and the 
heirs male of his body of the King in chief, 
by the services of the twentieth part of a 
knight’s fee. For this grant there was neither 
fine nor fee. Baynard’s Castle had passed 
from the Crown. By the attainder of Somer- 
set his Strand mansion, Somerset House, 
came to the Crown. 
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Henceforth the story of Baynard’s Castle 
is the story of the Herberts and their kin, 
the Sidneys. The Sidneys had already asso- 
ciations with the mansion, for in the time of 
Henry VIII there resided in it Sir Willlam 
Sidney, Esquire of the Body, and his wife, 
and it was here that, in 1529, their son 
Henry—the future Lord Deputy and father of 
Philip—was born. Strange, too, that Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, who rebuilt the 
inn with which Baynard’s Castle began, 
should have held Penshurst ! 

The magnificence with which the first Earl 


of Pembroke lived at Baynard’s Castle—with | 


a revival of livery if not of maintenance that 
would have staggered Henry VII—will be 
found in Machyn. The third Earl was the 
patron of Inigo Jones, his humble neighbour 
and the edifier of the new Queen’s House in 
the Strand, besides the architect of another 
at Greenwich. Just before the end Pepys 
(June 19, 1660) records somewhat ruefully 
that My Lord went at night with the King 
to Baynard’s Castle to supper, while he 
went home ‘to his father’s to bed. Had the 
diarist been invited he would doubtless have 
had something entertaining to say about Bay- 
nard’s Castle. Of all the City mansions that 
were razed by the Fire none was so much a 
shrine of English history as Baynard’s Castle. 

Queen Katharine Parr was the last Queen 
Consort who held Baynard’s Castle. Not till 
the dawn of the next century did England 
have another Queen Consort, and then the 
Queen’s House in London was Somerset 
House. Anne of Denmark was the first Queen 
Consort to hold it. The last was Queen Char- 
lotte, and she gave up the palace in the 
Strand for Buckingham House—the new 
Queen’s Royal Palace—which Parliament 
settled upon her in order that Somerset House 
might be rebuilt and applied to Government 
purposes, with a corner for art and learning. 

About Thames Street to-day there is naught 

t names and memories to recall Baynard’s 
Castle. Maybe, however, we have a relic of 
the Norman fortress that gave name to the 
ward, The patent of Edward I authorising 
the sale of the site saves to Fitzwalter his 
“port and putting in of ships.”” This, as 
the present writer suggested in the Pall Mall 
Gazette in 1920, may be Puddle Dock. Near 
Puddle Dock is Purfleet Wharf, which 
to this day is the property of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

WHITE. 
5, Airedale Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 


THE SNOWDROP IN ENGLAND. 


BENTHAM and Hooker, in their ‘ Hand- 
book of the British Flora,’ say of the 
snowdrop : 

In Britain, probably not indigenous, but 
long cultivated, and now naturalised in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. 

The man in the street may urge that a 
flower so universally distributed must be 
native, but botanists can point to plants of 
recent introduction which are now familiar 
everywhere. The early evidence shows clearly 
that the snowdrop as a wild flower was well- 
known on the Continent, but not native in 
England. Gerard writes in his Herball, 
1597 : 

These plants doe growe wilde in Italie and in 
the places adjacent notwithstanding our Lon- 
don gardens have taken possession of them 
many years. 

John Ray, in the second edition of his 
‘Catalogue of the Plants of England,’ 1677, 
will not hear of wild snowdrops. Gerard 
includes the plant in the list of those he grew 
in his garden at Holborn. This, 1596, is the 
first garden catalogue in English. But he 
and his contemporary Parkinson, call the 
plant the Bulbous Violet, and it is not till 
the second edition of his book, revised by T. 
Johnson, 1633, that the words ‘ Some call 
them also Snowdrops’’ introduce the now 
universal word to English. This reference is 
ignored by the Oxford Dictionary, which 
begins with two of 1664. 

An early description is that of Henry 
Lyte in his ‘ New Herball’ of 1578, which 
was a translation of Dodoens from the 
** Dutch or Almain ”’ through the French of 
de |’Ecluse, Clusius. Helen Milman, in 
‘My Kalendar of Country Delights,’ 1903, a 
book full of slips, calmly puts ‘‘ The Snow- 
drop’”’ in place of the first six words, when 
she quotes the passage, which occurs in 
Chapt. liv. : 

The first kind of Leucoion bulbosum beareth 
two or three narrow leaves, a short stemme, 
and upon it a little faire and pleasant floure 
growing foorth of a little long huske upon a 
small stemme hanging downewards with three 
white leaves, amongst which there also appeare 
three other little greene leaves. 

The later ‘ leaves’? mean petals, and the 
description does not seem to be based on 
personal observation, since the inner petals 
known as the perianth are white from an out- 
side point of view, apart from a ridge of green 
' at the top. Inside, however, the numerous 
| green lines make that colour dominant. Be- 
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tween these lies the nectar to attract the bees 
which fertilise the flower. Lyte says, ‘‘ We 
may call it in English English White Bul- 
bous Violet, Narcissus Violet, and Theo- 
phrastus White Violet.’ 

The word Leucoion, ‘‘ white violet,’’ from 
the Greek, is now used for the Snowflake, 
Leucojwm, a larger sort of snowdrop which 
flowers later; though it has a spring variety 
now out at Kew. Johnson gives for the snow- 
drop Narcissoleucotwm in his Dictionary. 
Linneus produced the Latin name Galanthus 
nivalis, ‘‘ milk flower of the snow,’”’ which 
is now adopted everywhere. Johnson gives a 
quotation from Addison’s friend Tickell, 
without naming the poem. Tickell’s ‘ Ken- 
sington Garden,’ 1722, presents the flower as 
a fairy growth, and is of interest as explain- 
ing that the fairy who made it by contraction 
out of a dead lover, 

glories in the vegetable snow, 

Which now increas’d thro’ wide Britannia’s 

plains 

Its parent warmth and spotless name retains. 

So in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the snowdrop was advancing but not, I 
presume, generally familiar, since very little 
was made of it by writers of the period. 
It does not appear in Deering’s Herbal, 1733, 
of plants “‘ naturally growing and commonly 
cultivated.’’ Thomson alone among poets, so 
— as I know, notices it in his ‘ Spring,’ 

Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace— 

aye 4 out the snow-drop and the crocus 

rst. 

I have found a primrose earlier than either 
in a sheltered lane, but it was a single blos- 
som, not a general display. Gray added to 
a Floral Calendar his record of the snowdrop 
on Feb. 4, 1775, at Cambridge, but he 
ignored the flower in his poetry. Leonard 
Blomefield’s ‘ Naturalist’s Calendar,’ which 
also deals with a Cambridgeshire parish, was 
— and edited by Francis Darwin, 1903. 

t records observations between 1820 and 
1831 and 1846 and 1849. In this the mean 
date for the appearance of the snowdrop is 
Jan. 30, the earliest Jan. 18, and the latest 
Feb. 16. Gilbert White gives Jan. 12 in 
1790 and Jan. 29 in 1774. The flower is gen- 
erally associated with Feb. 2, Candlemas 
Day, the Purification of the Virgin Mary, 
and it is suggested that it was introduced by 
the monks. Tennyson in his old age cele- 
brated it as 

February fair-maid, 
Ever as of old time, 
Solitary firstling. 


It is common in February and widely vari- 
able, according to my own observation, in its 
first appearance earlier. The mild Decembers 
have, I think, made it rather late of recent 
years. This year it appeared in a Bermond- 
sey churchyard some ten days before Kew 
Gardens showed any blossom. The flower is 
sheltered by its pendulous position and 
was not improved when a man I knew made 
it stand upright. 

With the nineteenth century, notice by 
poets becomes frequent, but a foolish conven- 
tion prevails that our early spring flowers are 
all weak and pining, objecting to the cold as 
human creatures do. The ‘ poor sad snow- 
drop ’’ of Mrs. Browning in ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ 
ix., 772, is an instance of this. Wordsworth 
in 1819 devoted two Sonnets to the flower 
which recognise its hardihood. The first 
begins : 

Lone Flower, hemmed in with snows and 

white as they 

But hardier far. . . 


The second compares it to 
The Emathian phalanx, nobly obstinate. 


I do not add further references which 
readers can find for themselves. 
V. R. 


A TUTOR FROM RHEIMS. 


I‘ Act II, scene i, of ‘The Taming of the 

Shrew,’ Petruchio presents Hortensio, dis- 

ised as Licio, and Gremio presents 

centio, ne «ee as Cambio, to Baptista as 
tutors for his daughters, Katherina and 
Bianca. This is an instance, of course, of 
the conventional disguise technique; Hor- 
tensio and Lucentio are Bianca’s suitors, and 
the purpose of their disguises is to introduce 
them into the household of Baptista. Hor- 
tensio, as Licio, Petruchio recommends as 
‘* Cunning in music and the mathematics” 
(i. 56). Gremio’s introduction of Lucentio is 
more elaborate: he describes him as “ this 
young scholar, that hath been lon es 
at Rheims; as cunning in Greek, Latin, an 
other languages, as the other in music and 
mathematics ’’ (ii. 79-83). 

The specification of Cambio’s place of 
study, Rheims, is rather surprising. Mr. 
R. W. Bond (Arden Shakespeare, IT. i, 81) 
apparently would make the allusion refer to 
the university founded in 1548 by Cardinal 
Charles of Lorraine; but for an English audi- 
ence of the fifteen-eighties and nineties, 
Rheims would rather mean the famous Eng- 
lish college founded in 1548 at Douai by 
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William, later Cardinal, Allen, which was 
transferred to the University of Rheims from 
1578 to 1593. There it was recognised as the 
most important source of Catholic activity 
in England rather than as a seat of general 
culture. Marlowe, in ‘The Massacre at 
Paris,’ a play nearly contemporaneous with 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ has King Henry 
refer to the transfer of the college to Rheims, 
and to its eer reputation ; speaking of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and the Babington 
conspiracy, he says: 

Did he not draw a sort of English priests 

From Douay to the seminary at Rheims 


To hatch forth treason ’gainst their natural 
queen? 


(Scene xviii, 102-4, ed. Bennett.) 


When it was rumoured in 1587 that Mar- 
lowe was going to Rheims, the matter was 
deemed serious enough for the attention of 
the Privy Council (Dasnet, ‘Acts of the 
Privy Council,’ vol. xv. 141). Six years 
before, in 1581, Elizabeth had issued a pro- 
clamation recalling all students from foreign 
seminaries, and banishing seminary priests 
from England (Dodd’s ‘ Church History,’ ed. 
Tierney, 1840, vol. iii., Appendix v.). There 
can be little doubt, therefore, that Rheims 
had a definite and rather a sinister mean- 
ing for contemporary audiences, 

The allusion to Rheims does not occur in 
‘The Taming of a Shrew’ in which Lucen- 
tio’s counterpart, Aurelius, disguises himself 
asa merchant. The introduction of this 
topical allusion, because of the very definite 
associations it would suggest, seems to have 
been not accidental. A possible explanation 
might be derived from the sitwation : Lucentio 
disguises himself as a Rheims student, per- 
haps in clerical garb, in order to deceive his 
rivals and Baptista and to present his suit 
to Bianca. The connections between Rheims 
and deception and disguise must have been 
obvious to the contemporary audience. That 
is, Rheims was apparently felt to be apropos, 
and perhaps worth a laugh, because from 
that seminary came those barred seminary 
priests who utilised disguise in order to gain 
access to England and carry on their own 
work. If this is true, it is not unlikely that 
there is a double entendre in the description 
of Cambio as ‘‘cunning”’ in the learned 
“and other languages,’”’ a possible reference 
to supposed powers of persuasion. 

This interpretation would have been 
re by contemporary cases of priests who 

ad been at, or who came from, Rheims. 
Henry Walpole was captured in 1503 and was 


executed with Alexander Rawlins in 1595; 
John Gerard was imprisoned in 1594, but 
made a remarkable escape in 1597 ; the famous 
Robert Southwell, executed in 1595, had 
studied at Douai. Campion and Parsons 
had come to England from Rheims in 1580; 
the former was executed in 1581, while the 
latter over a period of years proved himself 
a person to be reckoned with (compare J. 
Phelps on ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ IV. ii. 
85-7, ‘‘ Father Parsons in Shakespeare,” 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, vol. cxxxiii., 1915, 66-86). 
The Shakespearian play has been dated any- 
where from 1594 to 1597. Since the seminary 
returned to Douai in 1593, the earlier date 
might be more plausible. It is slightly grim 
jesting, perhaps, but not exactly un- 
Elizabethan. 
Ricnarp H. PERKINSON. 
Fordham University. 


THE BRODRIBB FAMILY. 


Y friend, Mr. A. L. Humpureys, contri- 
buted to ‘N. and Q.,’ 11 S. v. 71, 251, 
450, and vi. 30, 97, 111 and 177, a series of 
interesting notes on the Brodribb family, to 
which Sir Henry Irving belonged. In view 
of the fact that this year is the centenary of 
Irving’s birth, it may be fitting to give a 
number of facts about his family which I 
have lately discovered. Some of this inform- 
ation is contained in a diary kept by Irving’s 
father, Samuel Brodribb, in 1875 and 1876. 
Irving’s grandparents were John Brod- 
ribb, of Northend, Clutton, who was born 
about 1757, and died on Dec. 11, 1831 
(M.1, at Clutton, quoted by Mr. Hvum- 
PHREYS). Elizabeth, his wife (I presume 
that she was Elizabeth Hillman, and married 
at Clutton, Dec. 23, 1784), died on Jan. 15, 
1844, aged eighty-one. They had the follow- 
ing children : 

1. John Brodribb, born circa 1787; died 
Feb. 2, 1815. M.I. Clutton. 

2. William Brodribb, of Churchlands 
Farm, Clutton; born c. 1789; died Aug. 7, 
1862. M.I. Clutton. Married Joanna, dau. 
of William Brodribb and Elizabeth Adams, 
his wife. She died Oct. 23, 1863, aged 
seventy-five. M.I. Clutton. They had chil- 
dren, including a daughter, married to John 
Parfitt, of Clutton, some of whose children 
are still living. 

3. Thomas Brodribb, born Apr. 12, 1792. 
Sixty-one years in the employ of Messrs. 
Smith and Co., ironmongers, Thomas Street, 
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Bristol. Died 1, Wellington Place, Ashley 
Road, Bristol, Jan. 1, 1870; bur. 8 Jan. in 
burial ground of Brunswick Square Congre- 
gational Church, Bristol. M.1. 

4. James Brodribb, born c. 1796, draper 
and tailor, of 14, Conduit Place, Ashley 
Road, Bristol, died June 14, 1867; buried in 
Arno’s Vale Cemetery; married Maria Foot, 
who died 1891. 

5. Henry Brodribb, born c. 1799; grocer 
in London. Admitted a Freeman of Bristol, 
Dec. 4, 1820, because he married Sarah, 
daughter of William Stockham, baker. He 
died April 17, 1838, aged thirty-nine, leaving 
a widow and five children. 

6. Samuel Brodribb, born Jan. 4, 1802; 
apprenticed Sept. 27, 1816, to William 
Heard Thomas, silk mercer and hosier, and 
Mary Georgiana, his wife. Admitted Free- 
man of Bristol, June 13, 1826. Married 
Mary Behenna, who was aged thirty in 1841 
(Census Return). Samuel died June 20, 
1876, and was buried in Brunswick Square 
Congregational Churchyard, Bristol, on 
June 26 following (M.I.), leaving one son, 
John Brodribb, who became famous as Sir 
Henry Irving. 

7. Eliza, married at Clutton, June 8, 1815, 
James Lucy of Bristol, and had issue. 

8. Mary, b. Sept. 8, 1793, died at 1, Wel- 
lington Place, Bristol, May 13, 1875; bur. 
May 19 following in Brunswick Square Con- 
gregational Churchyard, Bristol (M.I.). 

9. Ann, b. Oct. 30, 1797; married (1) at 
Clutton, 23 Mar., 1826, Robert William Cat- 
ley, of Union Street, Bristol, linen-draper, 
who died Apr. 25, 1844, aged forty-four; bur. 
Brunswick Square Congregational Church- 
yard, Bristol (M.I.), leaving issue. Mrs. 
Catley married, secondly, Alden, and 
died a few years after her brother Samuel; 
she is buried in the same grave. The inscrip- 
tion to her memory has disappeared, due to 
the stone flaking. 

10. Sarah, born Dec. 31, 1805; married at 
Clutton Oct. 20, 1825, George Webb, of 
Bristol. 

Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal of Dec. 19, 
1795, has the following under deaths: 
‘‘ Thursday died at a very advanced age, Mrs. 
Brodribb in Cumberland Street.’? The issue 
of Mar. 21, 1812, records the marriage on 
Saturday last of Mr. Wm. Keen, of Llangwm 
Isha Farm, Monmouth, to Elizabeth, 2nd 
daughter of Wm. Brodribb, Esq., of Stanton 
Wick House, Somerset. 

The Bristol Mirror of May 15, 1819, con- 
tains a notice that the Golden Heart Inn, 


Clutton, now occupied by Mr. Wm. Brod- 
ribb (who is retiring from the public busi- 
ness) is to let, and further particulars might 
be had from Mr. John Brodribb, Northend, 
Clutton, who was Irving’s grandfather. 

Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal of May 10, 
1823, records the marriage at Keynsham, 
Somerset, on May 6, of Mr. James Dudden 
Brodribb, of this city, to Miss Mary Boulter, 
of Keynsham. This is possibly the Mr. 
James D, Brodribb who was living at 12, Cot- 
ham Park, Bristol, in 1876. 


C. Roy Hub .eston. 
The Grove, Winterbourne, Glos. 


(.OMMENTS ON THE LOEB EDITION 
OF SENECA’S TRAGEDIES.—In the 
following passage of the ‘ Troades,’ Il. 599, 
et seqq.: 
Androm. Gaudete, Atridae; tuque laetifica, 


‘ ut soles, 
Refer Pelasgis, Hectoris proles obiit. 


Ulys. Ut esse verum hoc qua probas Danais 
fide? 
Androm. . . luce cassus inter mortuos iacet. 


Andromache, having hidden her son in Hee- 
tor’s tomb, wishes to give Ulysses the impres- 
sion that he is dead. The Loeb note runs 

Andromache first says unequivocally that her 
son is dead, but is not yet under oath; in the 
second statement, being under oath, she tells 
the literal truth, but seems to say the opposite. 
It is very unlike Seneca to allow his heroine 
a direct lie; even Medea would have wrapped 
it up somehow. Telling Ulysses to announce 
the death is not a direct lie. The Unjust 
Steward was not lying when he bade the 
debtors falsify their accounts; he was only 
telling them to lie, as Andromache does here. 
Perhaps also her words hint, to the reader, 
that Ulysses’ good news to the Greeks is 
usually false, as this will be. No innuendo 
is too obscure for Seneca. 

‘ Thyestes,’ 1. 376 ff. Seres vellere nobiles, 
‘to despoil the famous Serians.’’ The sense 

iven to vellere is unexampled, and it is un- 
Tike Seneca to waste such an epithet as 
nobiles. The Serians were famed for their 
silk, as Seneca mentions in Hippol. 1. 389, 
and ‘ Herc, Oet.’ 1. 667. Virgil uses vellera 
for silk, and nobiles vellere here means just 
famed for silk. This also simplifies the syn- 
tax of the sentence. 

Ibid. 11. 835-47. Sun and moon will refuse 
their functions; ibit in unum congesta sinum 
Turba deorum, “‘ into one abyss shall fall the 
heaped-up throng of gods’’ (Loeb); the 
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Zodiac will go to bits. A note is need to point 
to the planets, named after the gods. 

‘Oedipus,’ 1. 893. Astra dum demens petit 
_.. Nomen eripuit freto. ‘‘ While madly the 
lad sought the stars . . . his name he rescued 
from the sea. (Note: Icarus lost his life and 
his very body in the sea, but his name he 
rescued, since it survived in the sea’s own 
name, the Icarian Sea).’’ This is ingenious 
and so far probable; but the simple sense is 
that he robbed the sea of its own name, im- 
posing his. In the parallel case of Mytrilus 
we read nobile reddidit mutato pelagus 
nomine. In ‘ Phoen,’ 1. 610, qua relinquit 
nomen Ionii mare refers to the Hellespont 
called after Helle. 

‘Herc. Oet.’ 1. 451. Magnus dolor iratus 
amor est, “‘outraged love is poignant misery.”’ 
But Deianira’s outpourings have been those 
of rage rather than of misery, and dolor can 
mean either. We have a foretaste of Coler- 
idge’s ‘‘ To be wrath with one we love Doth 
work like madness in the brain.’’ 

Ibid. 1. 565. Nune congeratur virus et 
vestis bibat Herculea pestem ; precibus augebo 
malum, ‘‘ now let the poison be prepared and 
let the robe of Hercules soak up its magic 
power, and by my incantations will I increase 
the charm.’’ This entirely misses the terrific 
irony of pestem and malum, which however 
figurative for the speaker were literal enough 
for Hercules. 

Ibid. 1. 887. Quicunque fato ignoscit et 
parcit sibi, errare meruit, ‘‘ who casts the 
blame on fate and spares himself, has 
deserved to err.’’ Having consulted a learned 
friend on this rendering of ignoscit, I had the 
following reply : 

Again he makes a horrible mess of the trans- 
lation. ‘Whoever makes allowances for fate 
and excuses himself deserves to err.’ Deianira 
argues that such a person is responible for the 
consequences of his acts; he has failed to stand 


up to his destiny and shoulder the burden 
placed on him. 
G. G. L. 


RROW’S ‘BIBLE SPAIN.’—In 

_ December, 1838, Borrow returned, on his 
third visit to Spain, to the house of Maria 
Diaz. He was in bed when she announced 
the arrival of a police officer. A singular 
figure puts his head through the doorway. He 
stands gazing, and, without uttering a syl- 
lable, he produces a short staff tipped with 
metal, and points it at Borrow “‘ as if com- 
mencing an exorcism ”’ (chapt. xlvii.). One 
is irresistibly reminded of Mr. Grummer and 


t. Pickwick, and as one reads on the im- 


pression is strengthened. The police officer’s 
charge, Borrow’s indignant protest against 
“this intrusion,’ the hectoring magistrate 
before whom he is brought, the shouts, ‘‘ Do 
you know I can commit you to prison,” 
exactly in Mr. Nupkins’s vein, are all almost 
obviously inspired by the Ipswich proceedings. 

England, whence Borrow had just come, 
was in the Pickwick fever, and Borrow could 
hardly have escaped it. 

Another note: Further on Borrow speaks 
of having tomatoes for supper. His editor 
(ed. 1895) says that tomatoes were hardly 
known in England at that date, and were not 
common until forty years later. But how 
about ‘‘chops and tomata sauce?’ Borrow 
knew better. 

Witrrip 8. Jackson. 


ELVILLE AND JAMES THOMSON 

B.V.’”’).—In a letter to James Billson, 

friend of James Thomson, Melville wrote on 
“the last day of 1888’: 

You did well in giving your superfluous 
volume of John Marr to Mr. Barrs, to whom I 
am indebted for A Voice from the Nile, an 
appreciated gift. 

Recently the Thomson volume to which 
Melville refers turned up in the Bodley Book- 
shop of New York City, where I had oppor- 
tunity to examine it. Published with a 
memoir by Bertram Dobell, the volume was 
issued by Reeves and Turner, London, 1884. 
It bears the following inscription: ‘‘ To Her- 
man Melville from J. W. Barrs as a small 
tribute of admiration to Typee and Omoo. 
Feb. 15, 1886.’’ 

On the table of contents Melville has 
checked off the following poems: ‘ The 
Sleeper,’ ‘ Modern Penelope,’ and ‘ At Bel- 
voir’ (Melville had visited Belvoir Castle 
many years before). 

As to the literature of pessimism, Melville 
has stated that he relished it in verse, and 
from the pencilled annotations in this copy of 
‘A Voice from the Nile’ it may be well 
believed that he did. I record here some of 
the verses Melville underscored. They are 
typical of the moods of his later years. 

. 38, ‘ Insomnia.’ 

ondering a dolorous series of defeats 

And black disasters from life’s opening day. 

p. 202, ‘ A Happy Poet.’ 

Driven by mysterious care and restless pain 

The pats hg rolls round me full of noise and 

strife, 

Racking what is not loss to dubious gain: 

I live apart my self-fulfilling life, 
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Serenely happy, breathing golden air. 
Unvext by these dark storms of pain and 
care. 
p. 234, Prologue to the Pilgrimage to 
Saint Nicotine of the Holy Herb. 
New toys and treasures, sciences and creeds, 
But ever the same passions and same needs. 
Joun Howarp Birrss. 


E JITTERS”: JITTER.’”’ — My 
daily paper this morning points out 
that the total of the workless is higher, and 
adds, ‘‘ But don’t jitter!’ This new verb 
seems to be everywhere now and, according to 
the wisdom of Horace in his ‘ Ars Poetica,’ 
will go out when custom so wills it. ‘‘ The 
jitters,’’ a feeling of nervousness or irritation, 
only dates, Mr. Partridge notes in his excel- 
lent ‘ Dictionary of Slang,’ from 1930, and 
already it has been made into a verb. He 
suggests that it may be a perversion of 
twitter, a trembling, and compares the 
‘‘jim-jams,’’ which, as a fit of fidgeting or 
nervous agitation, was familiar to me at the 
end of the last century. I have not heard it 
of late years, and perhaps it has been for- 
tten and ‘‘ the jitters’’ invented to take 
its place. T. C.-C. 


CHANGE OF PLACE- 
NAMES.—During the World War Key- 
ser Creek in Stillwater County, Montana, 
was changed to Pershing Creek; Berlin (Otoe 
County), Nebraska to Otoe 5 German Street, 
Baltimore, to Redwood Street. An earlier 
example is Kinston, North Carolina; this was 
formerly Kingston, but when ‘‘ King’’ be- 
came odious, the g was eliminated. I hope 
other contributors will cite similar examples. 


HANGING LONDON.—1. Church of St. 

John the Evangelist, Drury Lane. To 

be pulled down, the money obtained for the 

site being utilised to help the scheme for 

suburban churches. The benefice will be 
united with Holy Trinity, Kingsway. 

2. The business and premises of the Amic- 
able Insurance Society were taken over by 
the Norwich Union in 1866. A pair of gates 
adorned the head office in Fleet Street from 
31844 to 1912, when the building was demo- 
lished and the gates stored in the builder’s 
yard. They have now been re-hung at the 
entrance to the new extensions of the Norwich 
Union offices, Westlegate, Norwich. In addi- 
tion to the crest of the old Amicable, a dove 
standing on a serpent, the gates incorporate 
the words ‘‘ Serjeants Inn ”’ in their design. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 


BOOK ABOUT ETON.—I should like to 
know something about the author of a 
little book called 

A day of my life; or, every-day experiences 
at Eton. By an Eton boy. Venia primum 
expérienti. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle & Rivington, Crown Buidings, 188, 
Fleet Street. 1877. 

It is a poe octavo of 177 pages, and the 
reading of it recently gave me some pleasure, 
There are fourteen chapters, entitled ‘ Get- 
ting Up,’ ‘Early School,’ ‘ Breakfast,’ 
‘Chapel,’ ‘ Mathematics,’ ‘After Ten,’ 
‘Eleven o’clock School,’ ‘ After Twelve,’ 
‘Dinner,’ ‘ After Two,’ ‘ After Four,’ ‘ Tea,’ 
‘ After Six,’ and ‘ Going to Bed.’ This is 
the sort of thing: 

Well, at any rate, I’m going to sap now. I 
mean to learn my Homer better, as I’m sure 
to be put on in school. I get out my books, 
Well, I may as well do that translation for my 
tutor while I am about it, and kill two birds 
with one stone. There! there! Jenson and 
Palley have got hold of a football from some- 
where, (not Jenson’s I’ll be bound, his was 
confiscated long ago), and are beginning a game 
in the passage. It is hopeless to try and learn 
a lesson while this is going on. My room being 
at the end of the passage my door represents 
the goal, and the ball comes barging against 
it every time Jenson gets a goal, which, as 
Palley is by no means a superior player, and 
has more regard for his shins than for the 
ball, occurs about three times a minute. 
Jenson has by this time got thirty-seven goals 
as far as I can judge. I feel it’s no use trying 
to sap. I give it up as a bad job and go out 
and join them... have hardly touched the 
ball when up comes my tutor... He wants 
to know whose ball it is; I don’t know; oh, 
here’s a name; why, I’m bothered if it isn’t 
mine. (pp. 48, 49). 

The style reminds me of F. C. Burnand’s 
‘ Happy Thoughts ’ (1866). Was the author 
really an Eton boy with eight years’ experi- 
ence of school life, as he claims to be in the 
Preface, writing down his impressions as they 
occurred to him as he pursued the uneven 
tenor of his way? If this was his first book, 
did he ever publish any more? 

My copy bears in pencil the bold signature 
of ‘‘ Henry Bradshaw, Cambridge,’’ whom 1 
take to be the University Librarian (1831- 
1886), who was himself an Etonian. He has 
corrected a misprint on p. 113. The last 
word on that page should be “‘ I,” but it is 
not there, no doubt because the signature of 
the sheet was the letter ‘‘I,’”? which duly ap- 
pears a fraction of an inch from the empty 
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space in the corner. Bradshaw has also called 
attention to two words, ‘‘ sauce-pot’”’ and 
“ small-tug.”” 

Now, where’s my fag? I go out and shout for 
him. Not come in yet, suppose. Well, I 
must go and get a sauce-pot and frying-pan 
for myself, I suppose. (p. 21). 

Who is this just subsided on his way_up- 
stairs chapel] just in front of us? It is 
Dollard, the small-tug. He is a marvel; he 
stands about three feet in his thickest boots, 
I should think; he always seems to be in diffi- 
culties with the end of his gown. (p. 36). 

I cannot find either word in the Oxford 
Dictionary. 

One other word seems to call for explana- 
tion, viz., “‘ Audascript pen ”’: 

What a beastly mess my tutor has made of 
my verses. He has apparently corrected them 
Audascript pen, or a_ broom-stick. 
(p. 98). 


L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University. 


NNS ON WATLING STREET.—In the 
First Part of ‘ Sir John Oldcastle’ (1600) 
by Drayton, Munday, Hathway and Wilson, 
lines 2263ff., Hebel’s Drayton (Act V., Sc. iii) 
in a dialogue between the Hostler of the Bell 
at St. Albans and Gaffer Club, the Hostler 
Bays : 
0 Tom is gone from hence, hees at the three 


horse-loves at Stony-Stratford, how does old 
Dick Dunne? 


Club. Gods hatte old Dunne has been 
moyerd in a slough in Brickhil-lane. 

In line 2308 (V., Sc. xiii.) the Constable 
says that he found the Priest and the Wench 
“yonder at the Sheeres.’’ 

These allusions point to local knowledge on 
the part of the authors. Is anything known 
of the three inns mentioned, the Horse Loaves 
at Stony Stratford, the Bell, and the Shears, 
both at St. Albans? Little Brickhill is on 
Watling Street, about 24 m. S.E. of Fenny 
eo, and Great Brickhill a little further 


B. H. N. 


VIII-CENT. SCHEME FOR HISTORI- 
CAL RESEARCH.—In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1755 (p. 157), there is a very 
long list of headings under which it was 
proposed that enquiries should be made in 
the various parishes of the country, so that 
amass of information could be accumulated 
about history, natural history, etc. There 
is nothing to indicate who drew up this list, 
or where the results of the proposed enquiry 
should be sent when obtained. The tentative 
view might be advanced (though it would be 


interesting to know if this can be confirmed), 
that the list was i by Lewis Morris, 
the celebrated Welsh antiquary (1701-1765). 
In B.M. Add. MSS. 14935 ff. 204"--205"- and 
; and 15027 ff. there are 
three drafts of these questions in Lewis Mor- 
ris’s notebooks. From Add. MS. 14927 f. 
17", moreover, it would appear that he inter- 
ested the Society of Antiquaries in his scheme, 


Frank R. Lewis. 


. W. UNETT.—A memorial tablet in the 
South transept of Filey Parish Church 
describes J. W. Unett as the “ projector of 
New Filey,’’ and as having, by his liberality 
and generosity, hel to make Filey healthy, 
picturesque and delightful. I should be glad 
to know something of him. The tablet speaks 
of him as having died at Leamington in 1856, 
at the age of eighty-six, so that his activities 
in connection with the development of Filey 
probably go back to the twenties or the 
thirties of the nineteenth century. Also com- 
memorated on the same tablet is a son of his, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Unett, of Her 
Majesty’s 19th Foot, who was killed at the 
siege of Sebastopol, in the final attack on 


the Redan. The tablet speaks of an obelisk 
in memory of the latter in the churchyard 
of St. Philip’s, Birmingham. I once 


attempted to find this during an interval be- 
tween trains at Birmingham, but failed to 
do so, owing to lack of time. Other members 
of the family are buried in Filey churchyard, 
and the pulpit now in use in Filey Church 
was presented by one of the Unetts in mem- 
ory of his father, John Unett, and of his 
brother, William Wilkes Unett. John Unett 
was probably J. W. Unett’s son. S. 


EUR-DE-LYS ON CHUROH PILLARS. 

—On one of the pillars in the south 
arcade of Filey Parish Church appears a 
carving of a fleur-de-lys. Had the fleur-de-lys 
any special ecclesiological significance ? 


RAILWAY-CARRIAGE FOOT- 

WARMERS.—Supposing that these are 
now abolished on all railways, when were 
they superseded by a heating system? A 
“‘ hot tin” and a “ railway rug ’’ alone made 
winter train journeys bearable in Victorian, 
and probably Edwardian, days. It would be 
interesting to know when they were first intro- 
duced. They were certainly a comfort to 
travellers, and a source of revenue to porters. 


P. D. M. 
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ORESBY’S MUSEUM. — Can anyone 
give me_ information regarding the 
Museum of Ralph Thoresby (1658-1725), the 
Leeds historian, which was bequeathed to his 
son Ralph, after whose death it was sold by 
auction in London in 1764? is 


XVII-CENTURY CHAUCER ALLU- 

SION (See clxxiii. 226).—What is meant 
by a “‘ whisking Anniversary Pole’’ proposed 
to be set on unlearned persons who call them- 
selves doctors of sciences? And where did 
Chaucer say ‘‘ the time is coming when Doc- 
tors and Knights will be as brief as Wood- 
cocks and Snipes ’’? 

INQUIRER. 


HE PALACE SCHOOL, ENFIELD, — 
Information is sought concerning this 
school, for young boys. 
It was in existence in 1831-6. 
Nevux. 


DULTERATION OF TOBACCO.—From 
the time of its introduction into this 
country in ‘the reign of James I, the sale of 
tobacco has been subject to many obstructive 
regulations and heavy taxation. This led to 
the adulteration of tobacco by dishonest tobac- 
conists. Ben Jonson is one of the first to 
mention this practice, when in_ the 
‘ Alchemist ’ he describes the honesty of Abel 
Drugger, who—‘‘. . . does not sophisticate 
it [tobacco] with sack-lees or oil, nor washes 
it in muscadel and grain.” 

Both James and Charles I issued proclama- 
tions against the custom of adulterating 
tobacco without success, and the practice con- 
tinued all through the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. As late as 1825 we find 
William Clarke in ‘ The Cigar’ delivering a 
diatribe against ‘‘ the man who adulterates 
tobacco or mixes pernicious ingredients with 
his snuff.” 

I am making a study of the history of 
tobacco and should be obliged if your readers 
could inform me of any further references to 
the adulteration of tobacco in English litera- 
ture during the last three hundred years. 
Also of any legislation on the subject be- 
tween the issuing of the proclamation of 
Charles I and the passing of the Tobacco Act 
of 1842. 

RayMmonp Joun Marks. 


‘WILLIAM ANSLOP.—Barcley refers to 
Anslop in ‘ The Virtues of Tobacco’ as 
“an honest man dwelling in Bishopsgate that 


selleth the best tobacco in England.” Is 
anything more known about Anslop ? 


Raymonp JOHN Marks. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘HEART OF 

MIDLOTHIAN ’ (See ante pp. 135, 154), 

(The numbering of the chapters is that of 
Nelson’s edition of 1906). 

1. ‘‘ The zone of the ex-trooper to use 
Horace’s phrase, was weighty enough to pur. 
chase a cottage ’’ (ch. viii.). To what phrase 
in Horace is the reference made? 

2. ‘‘ Dropped a curtsey as low as a lady 
at a birth-night introduction ’’ (ch. xvi.). To 
what custom does this refer? 

3. ‘‘ 1 can say the single carritch and the 
double carritch ’’ (ch. xvi.). Does this mean 
the Longer and Shorter Catechism ? 

4. “ The decorations of Tom Errand the 
porter in the ‘‘ Trip to the Jubilee,’’ when 
he appears bedizened with the tawdry finery 
of Beau Clincher”’ (ch. xxi.). Who is the 
author ? 

5. ‘‘ The same again, quoth Mark of Bell- 
grave ’’ (ch. xxix.). Who was this? 

6. ‘‘ Not indeed beautiful . . . but intricate, 
perplexed, or, to use Mr. Price’s appropriate 
phrase, picturesque ’’ (ch. xxxii.). To what 
Mr. Price does this refer? 

7. “ Drawing a stipend of eight hundred 
pounds Scots’? (ch. xliii.). much was a 
Scotch pound? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


WIFFEN SURNAME.—I should be grate- 
ful for any information concerning this 
surname. To what part of England does it 
belong? Has it been noted as appearing in 
any public documents? Is it likely it was 
brought into this country from abroad? 


D. S$. 


HOPPER FAMILY OF YORKSHIRE. — 

Christopher, John and Robert Hopper, 
brothers, migrated to America in or about 
1675, and the two former have been located 
at Flushing, Long Island, New York. Robert 
was master of the ship Providence of Scar- 
borough, and traded to the U.S.A. Particu- 
lars of these persons, and family pedigree 
wanted. 


oom WANTED.—Quoted by Holinshed of 
Edward II: 
“ Miser atque infelix est etiam rex |. 
Nec quenquam (mihi crede) facit diadema 
beatum.” 
B. H.N. 
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Replies. 


DOMINIE SAMPSON. 


(clxxiv. 19, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 


Thompson ‘‘is the supposed 
original of Dominie Sampson in 
‘Guy Mannering,’ ”’ but not, it may be added, 
the only one. Lockhart in the passage 
quoted from the last chapter of his Life of 
Scott says that he ‘‘ died at Edinburgh on 
the 8th of January, 1838.’’ The short form 
of the Life gives only the year. The date of 
death according to the tombstone figured in 
Mr, S. R. Crockett’s book of 1912, ‘ The Sir 
Walter Originals,’ was January 7. Thomson 
often preached for his father, who had the 
same Christian name, but his strange absent- 
mindedness prevented him from securing a 
ulpit of his own. Scott’s application for 
em to the Duke of Buccleugh was not suc- 
cessful and hardly expected to be so. Scott 
wrote to his elder son on 14 Nov. 1820: 

Dominie Thomson has gone to a Mrs. Dennis- 
toun, of Colgrain, to drill her youngsters. I 
am afraid he will find a change; but I hope 
to have a nook open to him by and by—as a 
sort of retreat or harbour on his lee. 

Mr. Crockett notes that he had appreciative 
congregations and was popular with his 
hearers, apart from his ‘‘ extraordinary and 
well-nigh unpardonable eccentricities.”” His 
father died in 1835; so he lived only three 
years longer, during which he became a 
teacher in Edinburgh. (Scott had died 
tuined in 1832). ‘‘ There is a story,’’ says 
Mr. Crockett, ‘‘ that the socket of his wooden 
leg contained a hundred sovereigns of his 
savings.”” The Edinburgh Advertiser recog- 
nised his merits in chronicling his death and 
he was never in want. The description by him 
of Melrose in the ‘ New Statistical Account 
of Scotland,’ 1834, is said to be one of the 
best of the series. Lockhart, vol. iii. chap. 1, 
explains that Dominie Thomson did not 
at all quarrel in aftertimes with the universal 
credence of the neighbourhood that he had 
furnished many features for the inimitable 
personage whose designation so nearly re- 
sembled his own. 

Scott in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ nine years 
after ‘Guy Mannering,’ made the Rev. 
Josiah Cargill marvellously absent-minded. 
The divine was asked by his friend the Nabob 
to dine at the adjacent inn. As he did not 
appear, the Nabob sought him at his ruined 
manse, and found he had forgotten the en- 


gagement and proposed to give his visitor 
such poor fare as he himself endured at home. 
This recalls the story of George Thomson, 
who, being invited to a big house to dine, put 
on dress clothes and went to a roadman’s cot- 
tage instead, taking some time to discover 
that he should have been with Lord Somer- 
ville ! 

Regarding the coincidence of name there 
was a nearer resemblance to the Sampson of 
“Guy Mannering’ in Dominie Sanson, to 
whom some space is devoted in ‘ The Waver- 
ley Anecdotes,’ the claims of George Thomson, 
not precisely named, being relegated to a 
footnote. Sanson was a good scholar, seldom 
seen without a book, and an admired 
preacher, forced ‘by the narrow circumstances 
of his father to become a tutor. He com- 
bined the education of children and public 
duty as a minister. He acted as tutor in the 
house of Thomas Scott, Sir Walter’s uncle, 
and Scott took from him the exclamation 
‘* Prodigious !’’ which he ‘‘ pronounced syl- 
labically, but without moving a muscle of his 
countenance.’’ (‘ Guy Mannering,’ chapt. iii.) 
It is not necessary for any character in a 
novel to correspond exactly to a prototype, 
though some searchers after such things seem 
surprised and puzzled, when authors make 
some variation away from real life. The 
teacher of Scott’s children for some seven 
years was a model for a lifeguardsman, apart 
from his wooden leg, a wonderful walker, and 
often seen on horseback. The Dominie in the 
novel had a body, face and voice which called 
for ridicule and, if the evidence of Miss Julia 
Mannering is to be trusted, was hardly fit 
to enter polite society. 

There is one detail which does not appear 
in the lives of either claimant in the accounts 
I have seen, and it is given on Scott’s author- 
ity in the Introduction to ‘ Guy Mannering’ 
signed ‘‘ Abbotsford, August 1, 1829.’’ Lock- 
hart with his sense of decorum about intrud- 
ing into the private lives of others, may well 
have avoided the note about a prototype, but 
it is odd that Mr. Crockett says nothing of 
it. Scott tells us that a preceptor like the 
Dominie of his novel was tutor in the family 
of a gentleman of property, and continued 
to reside with them, when his pupils grew 
up. The Laird was passive and unfortunate, 
and his sons died. Finally ruin came, the 
estate was sold, and he fell dead on the 
threshold of his home, when he was about to 
leave it. Then the tutor stepped in to help 
his patron’s only remaining child, an elderly 
woman. He addressed her much as Dominie 
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Sampson spoke to Lucy Bertram, refusing to 
leave her. He opened a little school and sup- 
ported her for the rest of his life, retaining 
the deference to her which he had shown in 
more prosperous days. 

Such an act of devotion deserves record, and 
is, I suppose, recorded somewhere. But 1 
have not come across it, apart from Scott’s 
Introduction, and there is no note about it 
in the School Edition of ‘Guy Mannering ’ 
before me. Scott deems it necessary, ‘‘ for 
certain particular reasons,’ to be very gen- 
eral in his notice of this prototype. Caution 
about Sanson, dead in 1795, does not seem 
likely more than thirty years after his death. 
So Thomson, alive in 1829, the date of Scott’s 
Introduction, and on familiar terms with 
Scott, appears to be indicated. But for all I 
know, some other tutor may have contributed 
to the conflation of Dominie Sampson. 


J. 


BATILE OF WATERLOO (clxxiv. 122, 
160).—One of the best known pictures of 
the Battle of Waterloo is by Charles Steuben, 
who spent his time in three countries, which 
seem to have had an equal claim on his affec- 
tions—Russia, France and Switzerland. Sev- 
eral of his pictures represent incidents in the 
life of Napoleon. ‘ Waterloo’ recalls that 
last moment of the Titanic struggle when 
Napoleon, mounted on a white and visibly 
nervous horse, and wearing the legendary 
dress, desired to die. But his generals im- 
lored him to escape; one of them, hat in 
ak is making a passionate appeal to him 
and a second rises up in front of him with 
outstretched arms. Death is busy around; 
the earth is strewn with corpses; on the right 
a tall grenadier is preparing to repulse the 
approaching enemy; on the left two English 
prisoners gaze up with interest and curiosity 
at the sombre and impassive Emperor. Some 
of Steuben’s pictures adorned the Palace of 
Versailles, but a copy at any rate of this 
one may be seen in the tenth volume of 
Martin’s ‘ History of France.’ 

About 1904 interest was excited in London 
by the exhibition at the Morris Gallery, Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, of a_ picture 
called ‘ Hougoumont’ by the Scotch Acade- 
mician, Robert Gibb, whose fame was de- 
stined to transcend the limits of his island- 
home by reason of the pictures that he 
painted of the Crimean War. Now and then 
he turned to Napoleonic subjects; he pro- 
duced a ‘‘ retreat from Moscow” and later 
‘ Hougoumont.’ Wellington once remarked 


that an action which had contributed greatly, 
if not mainly, to his success at the battle, 
was the closing of the great doors of the farm 
at Hougoumont, against the inrushing enemy, 
This deed was performed, it was said, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James Macdonell, a 
gigantic Scot, who had distinguished himself 
at the battle of Maida, and was in command 
of the Coldstream Guards at Waterloo. When 
Wellington was called upon to give a prize 
of £500 to the bravest man at Waterloo, he 
sent the money to Macdonell, who passed it 
on to the stalwart Sergeant Graham, who, 
shoulder to shoulder with the colonel, had 
pushed back the heavy doors. This is the 
incident that Robert Gibb took for his eub- 
ject. A copy of an engraving of the picture 
may be seen in a with the 
exhibition in the Morris Gallery and pre- 
served in the Library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington. 


T. Percy ARMsTRONG. 


The Sergeants’ Mess of the Oxford 
Light Infantry has a picture of The Last 
Charge of the 52nd at Waterloo. 

The O.L.I. is now the Oxford and Bucks 
L.I., and is composed of the old 43rd and 
52nd Regiments. 

W. Brapsrooxe. 

Sutton Courtenay. 


““QPOOF ” (clxxiv. 47, 89, 104).—As ‘ The 

Adventures of Arthur Roberts,’ men- 
tioned at the last reference, may be no easier 
to come by in the U.S. than it is here, I 
subjoin without much conviction the passage 
on p. 169 purporting to describe the origin 
of the term “‘ spoof ’”’: 


The real old game consists of, as a basis, 
the ground-plan of a house and garden. There 
are two players, and the object of each is to 
figuratively trace his way across the garden, 
through corridors and passages, and into some 
top room of the house. The player has to give 
an account of each successive step, and his 
opponent is at liberty to stop him at all times 
with some frivolous argument or objection. But 
the one great requisite in the game is a gullible 
marker. He is the person to be spoofed. The 
players have to exert their will-power, and get 
him well within the sphere of their mental 
forces. When that credulous marker is su 
ciently impressed and safely under the thumb, 
he is open to be spoofed till the end of the 
world. . . Historically speaking, Apri 
Fool’s Day had its origin in the aforesaid 
game, and a well-known variant of it was 
known as Theodore Hook’s “ Berners-street 
Hoax.” But latter-day spoof does not pretest 
to lead to such awkward complications, an 
aims at being diverting and harmless. It 
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also a remunerative gp For a number 
of years I have led the people to believe that 
Iam a comic actor. That is spoof. And it 


pays. 

After Roberts we have Mrs. Mozzey’s 
more convincing description of a card-game 
which evidently got its name from the art 
itself (clxxiv. 89). Then Barrére and Leland, 
‘Dict. of Slang, Jargon and Cant,’ 1897, 
vaguely tell us that it is “‘ a childish kind of 
game, like tiddlywinks.”” But in an unsym- 
pathetic sketch of the art of Spoof which they 
uote from one Sir P. Colquhoun, he inci- 
dentally alludes to still another game, played 
on a draughtboard with counters and a small 
stick. 

So much for the games. The word 
“gpoof,”’ it may be noted, was unknown in 
1847 to Halliwell, unless possibly his title, 
‘Dict. of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
excluded it. Prof. Weekley, ‘ Etymological 
Dict. of Modern English,’ 1921, agrees with 
Oxford in attributing the name to the inven- 
tive mind of Arthur Roberts. Ware, ‘ Pass- 
ing English of the Victorian Era,’ n.d., 
quotes, from The People of 16 Feb., 1896, 
some lines of a song sung by ‘‘ Mr. Shine,”’ 
but the rhyme-word ‘‘ oof’? misleads Mr. 
Ware into stating that ‘‘spoof’’ means 
“money.”’ The singer I take to have been 
the burly John L. Shine, who played 
“$poofah Bey ’’ in ‘ Morocco Bound ’ at the 
Shaftesbury in 1893. 

The term ‘‘ spoof ’’ is evidently not dead in 
either Europe or America. Though the 
‘N.E.D.’ Supplement (1933) quotes it, in the 
form of ‘‘ spoofer,’’ for no later than 1928, 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson employs it with pro- 
priety in 1933 (‘The Snows of Helicon,’ 
p. 77). In Partridge’s ‘ Slang, To-day and 
Yesterday,’ 1933, it appears in the English 
section of the Vocabulary as “‘ deception, 
trickery, or a game of; 1889,’’ but it is not 
in the American or the Australian section, 
nr is Arthur Roberts among the authorities 
named in the Index. Nevertheless, the word 
is known in the U.S., for Weseen, ‘ Dict. of 
American Slang,’ 1934, defines it as ‘‘ to give 
ohe erroneous or nonsensical information ; to 
deceive.” In that linguistic melting-pot it 
has formed a German alliance in ‘‘ Spoof- 
fest, an occasion in which deception is prac- 
tised.”” Other languages possess words cor- 
sponding in meaning to ‘‘ spoof.” The 
French blague comes very close; the Gypsies 
have their hukkani and dukkerin for certain 
specialised branches of the art, brilliantly 
executed but tainted with mercenary motives ; 
even the Greeks may have had a word for it, 


since they were familiar with its essential 
features. But in Swaen’s ‘ English and 
Dutch Dict.,’ 1933, Hollanders are provided 
only with equivalent or approximate phrases. 
wever, ‘‘ spoof ’’ is there, and Swaen, in 
his Preface, says explicitly that ‘ rare 
words, and words that have had only an 
ephemeral life, are not inserted.’ 

The spirit of spoof is so genially expansive 
and yet so relative and adaptable to its 
environment, that the name might usefully 
be kept alive in this age of fluxion, if only 
as a convenient code-word for the reported 
mysterious behaviour of the Universe; our 
mere existence in which, moreover, depends 
on our spoof conception of it, philosophers 
tell us. W. W. Grit. 


: THE ADVENTURE’ AT VERSAILLES 

(clxxiv. 124).—I did not hear the broad- 
cast. G. E. P. A. asks if actors did not hoax 
the ladies, which means he has not read the 
book of ‘ Adventure’ in any edition, nor did 
he know Miss Eleanor Jourdain nor Miss 
Moberly personally. It suffices to say that. 
Miss Jourdain’s doctorate (D.-és. L.) was from 
the Sorbonne. She was highly educated, 
intelligent and gifted. ven if the 
imaginary film-makers had been traced, so 
that persons in eighteenth-century costumes 
appeared (but see the documents) in the 
actual ‘ Adventure’ there are points as to 
things, e.g., the architecture, the path, the 
Comte d’Artois’ niece, later verified under 
recondite or chance conditions. Moreover, 
these ‘‘ visions’? were not to be had for the 
seeking, but they happened. When contro- 
versy aroused scepticism, “the seers’? put 
down at once whatever had ‘‘come”’ to 
them, and asked persons of standing to wit- 
ness and date the account. Personally, I 
did so in the case of the Council of Constance 
vision. This had reference, among other 
matters, to a flight of birds, which, in an 
obscure chronicle, was subsequently found to 
have caused a suspension of business so that 
all could watch it. I do not know that 
another of a great medieval funeral, at Cam- 
bridge, passing up a path where was no 
King’s College, has been yet annotated. Nor 


a prevision—pre-visions are rare—of a southern 


palazzo set on terraces with sphinxes, whereon 
in sunset light beneath palms, Italian states- 
men were central among diplomatists. There 
were other experiences of ‘‘ timeless seeing.’” 
Once Miss Jourdain said of her own, and 
usually Miss Moberly’s differing, but accom- 
panying, perception that she had no explana- 
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tion to give. All they could do was to put 
down what happened, but that vision which 
was so rare as to be almost unknown to 
people of her day might be a much commoner 
gift in the future. It was thus worth re- 
cording. From my personal knowledge of the 
two ladies, I affirm that, in my informed 
judgement, they neither hoaxed nor were 

oaxed ; even though the ‘ Adventure’ might 
seem as incredible as anything of our time, 
telephone, radio, television, flying, might 
have been in the ’sixties. Miss Jourdain’s 
premature death took place some years ago, 
but 1 hope her papers may have been sealed 
up for the future. 


G. M. I. B. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ HEART OF 
MIDLOTHIAN (clxxiv. 135).—Chapt. 
viii. a. ‘‘ Arriage and carriage”’ usually go 
together, as the ‘O.E.D.’ explains. The 
Miller, in ‘The Monastery,’ chapt. xiii., 
speaks of his rights of ‘‘ multure, lock, and 
goupen,’’ and a few lines later of ‘‘ arriage, 
and carriage, and mill-services, used and 
wont.’’ A foot-note explains that the mul- 
ture was the regular exaction for grinding 
the meal. The lock, signifying a small quan- 
tity, and the goupen, a handful, were 
additional perquisites demanded by the 
miller ...’’ The two words appear in 
chapt. xi. of ‘ The Pirate’ and the glossary 
at the end. 

Nothing is said of ‘‘ arriage,’’ the deriva- 
tion of which is disputed, but the Miller on 
the next page remarks of his daughter that 
‘‘were she five years older, she shall lay a 
loaded sack on an aver with e’er a lass in the 
Halidome.’’ Here a footnote gives ‘‘ Aver— 
properly a horse of labour.’’ So presumably 
Scott accepts the explanation that charges for 
carrying include ‘‘ arriage,’’ a special one for 
the horse employed. Yellowley in ‘ The 
Pirate,’ chap. xxxv declares that agricultural 
improvers have no money; ‘‘ The carls and 
the cart-avers make it all, and the carles and 
the cart-avers eat it all... .” 

b. The Centenary Edition in my copy dated 
1886 reads ‘‘ outside and inside.’’ The sense 
is the same, ‘‘within or outside the house.”’ 

Chapt. ix. Here my Centenary edition reads 
“bere ’’ not ‘‘ bear.’? Both forms are found 
for the rough sort of barley indicated. 
“Bear”? is more frequent in the Waverleys, 
e.g., ‘‘ bear seed,’’ ‘The Pirate,’ chap. v, 
and ‘‘ the stone to knock bear upon,’’ chap. 
xiii; ‘‘bear’’ in the footnote, ‘‘ or bigg, a 
kind of coarse barley,”’ in ‘ The Monastery,’ 


chap. i; and ‘‘bearmeal scones,’’ ‘ Red. 
gauntlet,’ chap. xi. 

Chap. xvii. The woodie is ‘‘ the gal- 
lows.”” The Provost says to Summer. 
trees in chap, xi of ‘ Redgauntlet,’ “ That 
was when you played Cheat-the-woodie, and 
got the by-name of Pate-in-Peril.’’ In ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor,’ chap. xv, Balder- 
stone, the old servant, says of Craigengelt, 
‘The loon has woodie written on his very 
visonomy, and I wad wager twa and a plack 
that hemp plaits his cravat yet.’’ 

W.#H. J. 

Arriage: arage, aryage, ete. : Servitude due 
by tenants in men, horses, etc., to their land- 
lords (Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary ’). 

Lock (or gowpen): the hollow of the hand 
when contracted to receive anything; a small 
quantity. Used in our law to denote one of the 
perquisites allowed to a miller’s servant. 
‘The sequels are the small quantities given 
to the servants under the name of knaveship, 
bannock and lock or gowpen.’’ (Jamieson.) 

Outsight: Goods, furniture, utensils, out 
of doors. (Jamieson. ) 

Insight: Furniture within the 
(Jamieson. ) 

Files: Defiles, fouls. 
Scotland). 

Bear: Coarse kind of barley, with four to 
six rows of grains. (Jamieson.) 

Flying Stationers: Ballad-singers and 
hawkers of penny histories, cf. running sta- 
tioners (Oxford English Dictionary). 

Lying dogs: Setters (Jam‘eson). 

Hagbuts of found: Same as Hagbut of 
croche—a kind of fire-arms anciently used. 
Found: Artillery of cast medal (Jamieson). 

Less than the nineteenth part of a goose’s 
grass: An exceedingly small amount of land 
bearing only sufficient grass for the susten- 
ance of a goose. 

Threshie-coat: An old working coat (Jamie- 
son. ) 

Woodie: The gallows (common Scots). 


G. Sovurar. 


HERR ”"—ITS ENGLISH EQUIVA- 

LENT (elxxiii. 379, 427; clxxiv. 68).— 
I have just read T. O. M.’s remarks at the 
last reference about the signification of the 
German word ‘‘ Herr’’ in connection with 
the march Fridericus Rew. These 
marks are not quite accurate. First of all, 
the text is inexactly quoted. It runs “ Fri- 
dericus Rex, unser Konig und Herr.’’ More- 
over, no German reader of these words will 
attribute to the word ‘“‘ Herr ’’ the extensive 
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meaning which T. O. M. is believing it to 
include. As a matter of fact, ‘ Herr” 
simply means ‘‘ master ’’ in the sense that 
Frederick II, an absolute monarch, was con- 
sidered as the master of his subjects. He 
was considered as such for the simple reason 
that he was the King, the owner of the king- 
dom and of its inhabitants, regardless of his 

or his bad qualities. The words 
“Konig ’’ (or Kaiser ’’) and ‘‘ Herr ’’ are 
often used together in German, and up to 
1918 a letter addressed to the Kaiser had to 
begin with the words, ‘‘ Allerdurchlauchtig- 
ster, Allergnadigster Kaiser, Konig und 
Herr’’ = most illustrious, most gracious 
emperor, king and master (or sire).”’ 

The Fridericus march, however, cannot be 
considered as a document of any historical 
value as far as the appreciation of Frederick 
II by his contemporaries is concerned. It 
is a mere imaginary product, taken from 
Willibald Alexis’ novel ‘ Cabanis,’ first pub- 
lished in 1832. The music of the march is 
still younger. It was composed by Karl 
Loewe (1796-1869). It was brought into 
vogue only after 1919 by the adversaries of 
the Republic who took advantage of the stir- 
ring music and of the monarchist chauvinist 
text. 

These particulars may interest a certain 
number of your readers, and I shall thank 
you to publish them. Joun Lrzr1s. 

Brussels. 


E DESTRUCTION OF GRAVE- 

STONES (clxxiv. 137).—According to the 
Book of Church Law, 2nd. ed., revised by W. 
G. F. Phillimore, 

. ... the property of a monument in a 
church, or a tombstone in a churchyard, 
remains in those who erected them, and in the 
heirs of the deceased, so that they may bring 
an action against any persons who injure or 
remove them. . . 

If your correspondent knows of any moles- 
tation or damage to gravestones, he should 
communicate with the Central Council for the 
Care of Churches, c/o the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, S. Kensington. I called 
their attention to the damage being done to 
gravestones in the churchyard of St. John, 
Westminster, by wrenching them from their 
settings, and p:ling them up unprotected on 
the footpath, where the inscriptions began to 
flake off through rain arid frost, and the 
vaulting of children. The Council moved in 
the matter, and the memorials were protected 
eepenlins roped round them. Quis cus- 


G. W. Wricat. 


MAW FAMILY OF FERRYHILL, CO. 

DURHAM (1750-1800) (clxxiv. 103, 
142).—Having a life-long connection with the 
Ferryhill district, which was for a long period 
included in the parish of Merrington (my 
native place), | am unaware of any family 
of the name of Maw being located there. The 
only Maws that I have any knowledge about 
resided at Bishop Auckland; one of them, a 
George Maw, was a lawyer in that place. He 
died within my recollection. When the first 
election of the Local Board of Health for 
Bishop Auckland took place on 15 Oct., 1854, 
there appear among the names of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates those of G. Maw, sen., and 
George Maw, jun., and the name of G. Maw, 
Esq., is included in a list of subscribers to 
the fund for the enlargement of the Chapel 
of St. Ann’s in 1845. I would recommend 
the querist to consult, if possible, the Mer- 
rington Parish Registers. 


H. Askew. 
HRASES. (clrxiv. 103, 143).—1. “ All one 
bruise.” Coleridge on a hard bed in 


Cambridge “lay down at night a man, and 
arose in the morning a bruise.” And again in . 
his letters, “not a man but a bruise.” And 
there is Mr. Squeers, “I was one_ blessed 
bruise, Sir, from here to there.” But surely 
the phrase occurs in Fletcher, ‘The Nice 


Valour,’ iii, 1, 
; “he has beat me 
E’en to a cuallis; I am nothing, right 
worshipful, 


But very pap, and jelly; I have no bones, 
My bs A all one business [sic] they talk of 
ribs.” 
where the last word but four cries for altera- 
tion to “bruise” Cf. ‘Love’s Pilgrimage ’ 


iii, 3, 
“After I have beaten thee into one main 
bruise, 
And made thee spend thy state in rotten 
apples.” 


Were rotten apples held good for bruises? 
Statius ‘ Theb.’ v. 598, has the same idea, 
“‘totumque in vulnere corpus.” aar 


2. “Buckets in a well.” A_ possible 
origin for the vogue of the phrase is 
Henryson’s fable of ‘The Fox, the Wolf, 
and the Husbandman.’ What his original was 
I do not know. It was in use by Elizabeth’s 
time. Gabriel Harvey says that Nash and 
Lusker had but one pair of breeches between 
them, and so—. Day, ‘ The Ile of Guls’ ii. 5, 
of Demetrius and Lysander, their despairs and 
hopes. Aubrey’s life of Bishop Sanderson has 
“Had his memorie been greater, his jud 
ment had been lesse: they are like two well- 
bucketts.” Chaucer, ‘ Knight’s Tale’ 675, is 
different; one bucket only, now up, now down. 


Hiernicvs. 
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The Library. 


Annals of Thomas Banks, Sculptor, Royal 
Academician. Edited by C. F. Bell. 
(Cambridge University Press. £2 2s.). 

IF the work of great genius, the acknowledged 

krjpa és dei, is not only a priceless pos- 

session but also, by the response it evokes, one 
of the most signal witnesses to the indefeasible 
nature of the human intellect and the quali- 
ties of the human spirit, the work of lesser 
men which has won praise in its time, is 
equally valuable as indication of the thought 
and temper of the period when it was 
admired. Queen Charlotte and her daugh- 
ters affected to tears by Thomas Banks’s 
effigy of little Penelope Boothby ; the love of 
quasi-classical figures impersonating concep- 
tions of achievement or of emotion; the 
forms, no longer to ourselves perfectly satis- 
factory, in which grace and beauty and their 
accessories in drapery or adornment pre- 
sented themselves, almost as of course, to the 
imagination of the average caltivated person 
are surely something more than a combination 
of influence from the Renaissance with con- 
temporary sentimentality ; they express — as 
the modern film-stars express—one of the gen- 
eral, though not aleggiieie fundamental and 
enduring, reactions to life characteristic of 
their day. Thomas Banks, acclaimed once as 
a genius and now very temperately enjoyed, 
would make an excellent study in the func- 
tion of art as exhibiting the reaction to life 
of educated eighteenth-century people, and it 
is a main virtue of this beautifully printed 
book, with its fine collection of photographs, 
that it sets out all the material for oh a 
study, and for forming also an estimate of 
the sculptor himself, without attempt to gen- 
eralise or characterise, ‘‘ to reinstate a For- 
gotten Master or serve up another Less Emi- 
nent Georgian.”’ 

Banks’s Life, as Mr. Bell :ustly says, does 
not lend itself well to narrative. It was 
uneventful and tolerably prosperous; the 
sojourn in Rome as a young man and the 
rather impetuous excursion for some months 
into Russia its principal outward events. 
Integrity, simplicity and kindness of heart 
endeared Banks to hig family and to those 
friends who saw beneath the rather homely, 
stolid face and bearing. These belied his 
mind to a considerable for Banks had 


both intellect and 
photographs will amply prove to the student, 


imagination, as these 
though they will show also that his imagina- 
tion worked within the limits of the conven. 
tional, and while to some extent fairly crea- 
tive within those limits, did not creatively 
pass beyond them. Where exceptions in his 
favour must be made is in his portrait-busts, 
The English feeling for and skill in portraits 
is, as we all know, one of the characteristic 
expressions of the special turn of English 
realism—directed by native impulse best and 
most strongly towards individuals. This book 
should revive interest in Banks’s work of this 
order. For its touches of a lyrical originality 
in feeling the monument to Mrs. Hand in St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, also deserves attention. 

As the title indicates, Mr. Bell sets out 
year by year notes of the sculptor’s work, 
letters written by, to or about him, and 
extracts from journals or other material re- 
lating to him. The original sources for his 
life are scanty: a paper in the European 
Magazine for July, 1790, which may have 
been virtually his own contribution; Flax- 
man’s ‘ Address on the Death of Thomas 
Banks’ delivered before the Royal Academy 
in 1805 (the relations between Banks and 
Flaxman form one of the most pleasing topics 
of the book); a biographical note in John 
Thomas Smith’s ‘ Nollekens and his Times’; 
entries in Farington’s diaries; and the letters 
addressed to Allan Cunningham by Lavinia 
Forster, Banks’s only child at the time when 
Cunningham was writing Banks’s life, which 
were printed by Cunningham’s son in the 
Builder for Jan. 3, 1863. A few letters of 
Banks and of his wife have survived, of 
which the best are Mrs. Banks’s to Ozias 
Humphry from Rome. 

As each item of the material is set in its 
place it is followed by careful biographical 
notes—product often of much research—on 
names which turn up. Banks had many 
friends, for he was evidently a likeable fellow. 
Among the most distinguished was Warren 
Hastings, for whom he contributed some 
adornments of Indian suggestion to Dayles- 
ford House. 

After the account of Banks’s death we are 
given some notes and correspondence concern- 
ing what became of his models and other 
like properties after his death, and also & 
series of letters written by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence to Banks’s daughter. 
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